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resisting rulers.1 So he had to organise the new Empire as an alliance of the dynasties against the new forces, as the Frankfurt Left had foretold. This, indeed, was the only possible way to graft the Prussian dynasty and Government, without any essential change, on to the new Empire as the head of all its rulers and governments.2 In forcing what he found necessary in their own interest upon the traditionally stubborn dynasties, especially that of Prussia, Bismarck was helped by his high degree of realism, and by his freedom from most of the prejudices to which the world in which he lived traditionally paid lip-service. Especially was he free from any illusions about divine or traditional rights. He knew, as did everyone, and he even found it expedient to write, that the particular " rights " of all the Princely Houses, including the Electoral House of Brandenburg, had little in common with the real living forces and urgent needs of the German nation, and that they were merely historical facts of which the best use must be made in favour of what he called sometimes the national, sometimes the Prussian cause.3 As regards his fundamental views on the internal policies of any state, Bismarck was much less interested in the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the origin of power than in the fact that that power was not exercised according to the will of the masses.4 This immunity from legitimist scruples enabled him to enforce' the annexation of three additional middle German states against the inclinations of his royal master,5 and so to secure for Prussia that overwhelming superiority as against her " allies " without which the desired degree of Prussian hegemony within the so-called federation could not be achieved.6 On the other hand, Bismarck's contempt for German Liberals, in itself something that might be understood as a natural result of his Frankfurt
1  See his Memoirs, Vol. I, Engl. ed., p. 314.
2  Preuss, op. dt. (1926), pp. 369-70.
3  Memoirs, op. cit., pp. 320 ff.  (Germ,  ed., pp.  293 ff.)  and 317  (Germ,  ed., pp. 290-1).    Bismarck's letter to Roon (Woiks, Vol. VIb, p. 134) emphasises the rule of the King of Prussia over Germany.    Bismarck knew how to vary his approach according to whether the addressee were the " educated " German middle classes or a Prussian general.
* See his letter to H. v, Gcrlach, May 30, 1857.
5 Bismarck, Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 323 (Germ, ed., p. 296), Vol. II, p. 79 (Germ, ed., pp. 71-2), and Zwieckusch, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 188. Bismarck's Memoirs must be considered as a political rather than a historical document, but in this case the contradictions may be only apparent. It is quite possible that the King, greedy for conquest, but bound by his legitimist principles not to destroy completely any legitimate rule, preferred to confine as many North German princes as possible to scraps of territory merely sufficient to maintain their princely status, while Bismarck might have preferred indirect rule, leaving the direct rulers, in so far as they were preserved, as satisfied as possible.
0 Bismarck, Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 79 (Germ, cd., p. 71), for an argument of Bis* marck himself in favour of greater " domestic power " for the hegemonic prince.